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COLLEGE ENROLMENT 
PASSES 1,500 MARK 


TOLERANCE OF ACADEMIC FAILURE 
RUNNING SHORT — RECTOR WARNS 


Loyola College enrolment for the 1960-61 academic 
year has reached an all-time high of 1,550 students, an 
increase of almost 300 per cent over 1955-56. 

The breakdown shows that full-time day registration 
increased to 950 from 784 last year, a gain of 22 per 
cent. The extension department, opened three years ago, 
shows a 19 per cent increase, from 349 to 415 students. 

Judging by the annual increases of previous summer 
schools, it is estimated that the 1960-61 summer school 
will experience an increase of at least 17.5 per cent, for 
a total of 185 students (160 last summer). This will bring 
the college population of Loyola to at least 1,550 in the 
current academic year. 

Loyola’s student population ‘‘explosion’’ occurs at 
the time, when the college marks the end of an era. 

Speaking before an overflow audience in the Audi- 
torium at the opening of the academic year, the Rector, 
Very Rev. Patrick G. Malone, §.]., told the students they 
were ‘‘witnessing the 65th year of Loyola’s existence 
and the last opening as a college.”’ 

Father Rector pointed out that Loyola’s students are 
among the ten per cent of the nation’s population, who 
have the opportunity to attend college. 

‘‘However, only seven per cent of these will receive 
the cherished sheepskin, because somehow or other they 
will have missed the point of what the college education 
is all about,’’ he emphasized. 

The Rector also reminded the students that the extra- 
curricular activities are not the achievements they came 
to attain at Loyola. ‘‘You came here so that you might 
get more education.”’ 

He went on to say that many students may have gotten 
through high school without any effort whatsoever. But, 
he cautioned, the biggest step is from the fourth high to 
college, so big, in fact, that ‘fone out of two here will 
never make it to the graduation from Loyola.’’ 

‘‘T am not asking you to be bookworms, in fact, I want 
to discourage you from it,’’ said Father Malone. ‘‘We 
have many extracurricular activities here and you are 
invited to join in them. But don’t lose sight of why you 
are here, because the nation needs resources of the mind.’’ 


(cont'd. on page 6) 


LEGISLATURE TO DECIDE 
AT THE NEXT SESSION 


Loyola College may become Loyola University during 
the present academic year. 

Very Rev. Patrick G. Malone, §S.J., Rector of the 
College, announced that a bill is presently being prepared 
for presentation at the next session of the Quebec Legis- 
lature applying for a university charter. This bill, in 
accordance with the law governing private bills, must be 
presented a month prior to the opening of the next session 
on November 11. 

Public notices, announcing the College’s intention 
to seek university status, have been appearing weekly in 
The Montreal Star and La Presse since the end of last 
month. 

Father Malone said the College has discussed the 
presentation of this bill with a number of provincial 
ministers and MPP’s, and pointed out that ‘‘our case has 
been received with interest.’’ 

Owing to this favourable reception, expectations are 
good for the granting of a university charter to Loyola 
before the end of the next session in March, 1961. 

Regarding the amalgamation of Loyola with Mariano- 
polis College in Montreal, the Rector said that as yet 
‘‘we have no agreement on it,’’ but it is expected that an 
agreement will be reached during the coming year. 

Although a large number of women are registered in 
Loyola’s Extension Department, and several girls are 
full-time day students in the Faculty of Engineering, with 
Marianopolis College Loyola would become a full-fledged 
coeducational. institution. 

It is expected, when an agreement is reached, that 
Marianopolis College, which is operated by the Sisters 
of the Congregation of Notre Dame, would move from its 
present Peel Street location to the Loyola Campus. It 
would operate here as an affiliated college under the 
projected Loyola University charter. 

Courses offered by Marianopolis would then consist 
mainly of specialties geared to women, such as home 
economics. At the same time duplication, which now 
exists between the two colleges in many fields, would be 
eliminated, since only one institution would offer a 
course in any given subject. 

This would mean, as Father Rector pointed out, that 
‘*it is quite possible in some cases that a few students 
here would be taught by nuns.”’ 

Plans call for construction of Marianopolis buildings, 
on the south side of Sherbrooke Street facing Loyola’s 
administration building, to begin as soon as settlement 
is reached. 


OCTOBER 1960 


ALUMNI ANNUAL 
GOLF TOURNAMENT 


Thursday, September 15th, brought Loyola 
Alumni together again for their annual Golf 
Tournament at the Country Club in St.Lambert. 

The weatherman didn’t choose to start the 
day off too well, but when the optimists re- 
fused to stay home the weather cleared beau- 
tifully. It wasn’t too long before the course 
was dotted with the colorful garb of the com- 
petitors and many old friendships and rival- 
ries were renewed, especially when the 
Reunion Classes of ‘35 and ‘50 got under way. 

George Collins ’35 had visions of taking a 
trophy home to Sudbury but, to use his own 
words, ‘‘blew it on the 18th’’. This year’s 
winner of the Col. E.G. O’Brien Low Net 
trophy was F.(Flip) Dawson, while Peter 
Dennis ‘50 won the Donald A.Hingston Low 
Gross trophy. 

With 110 people sitting down to one of the 
nicest meals ever served at an event, the 
room was just comfortably crowded and one 
didn’t have to look too far to find a familiar 
face. 

Red O’Quinn was the speaker and no one 
could ever doubt that the old redhead loves 
his football and is truly interested in the 
welfare of the youth coming up in the game. 

Many lovely prizes were distributed with 
both golfer and duffer having an opportunity 
to be a winner. To give an idea of a few of 
the prizes available, one man went home with 
a mantle radio, some took home the ham (in- 
stead of the bacon), others, gift certificates 
while still others added to their beverage 
supply. 

Everyone enjoyed himself immensely and 
the talk was all of ‘‘wait ‘till next year’’. We 
hope they will all be back next year and will 
each bring a friend with him. 

Gerry Aubut ‘35, Chairman of the Event, is 
to be congratulated for a very successful 
tournament. His experience and tireless 
efforts in preparing the plans and obtaining 
the prizes made the day enjoyable for every- 
one. 


CLASS OF ’50 REUNION 


Artsmen outnumbered Sciencemen as the 
Class of ‘50 met for its 10th Anniversary Re- 
union, held this year in conjunction with the 
Annual Golf Tournament. 

Fathers Hilton and Griffin, Doctors Gutelius 
and Wynands, Gerry McCarthy, Paul Larocque, 
Lorne Shea and Paul Gallagher were some of 
the Artsmen in attendance while Jim O’Shaugh- 
nessy, Cliff Jardim, Bill Martel, Rudy Doll- 
fuss and Marcel Sicard were some of those 
representing the Science graduates. 

The golf tournament, the relaxation before 
the dinner, the dinner itself and the gabfest 
following the dinner, all contributed to make 
this a memorable reunion. 

How successful the reunion was is best 
indicated by the fact that plans for the 11th 
Anniversary Reunion are already developing. 
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GUYS and “SDOLLS’”” CHORUS LINE of the Freshman Initiation Week. 
From left to right: Dick McCoy, Commerce; Wilson Treleaven, Arts; 
Christian Major, Commerce; and Frank Meagher, Arts. 


The End of September was a 


SILLY SEASON & SERIOUS ON THE CAMPUS 


Things sort of seemed to go to pieces at Loyola at the end of last 
month, insofar as extracurricular goings-on were concerned. 

Most of the odd events were, on the face of them, just silly or screw- 
ball. Others had more serious implications. 

The reason for the occurrences of the silly-serious season at the 
college was the Freshman Initiation Program. According to Mike Dunn, 
B.Com. ‘62, who was in charge of the week-long activities, the sole idea 
behind these shenanigans was to build a strong bond between the freshmen 
and upperclassmen. 

If you happened to run across an odd-looking young man wearing his 
jacket turned inside out and buttoned backwards, one pink and one black 
sock, one shoe and one sneaker or a boot on his feet, a tie whose colour 
is a great favourite with the undertaking profession, make-shift Bermuda 
shorts produced by rolling up one’s trousers to the knees, or a bright skirt, 
and all that elegance crowned by a colourful beanie or the Bowery Boys’ 
style hat, and an appropriately inscribed placard on his chest — well, you 
were not seeing a refugee from the laughing academy, just the lowest of 
all creatures on the college campus, a freshman. 

The freshman initiation and orientation program for over 400 first- 
year students in Arts, Science, Commerce and Engineering — the largest 
number in Loyola’s history — opened with a mass rally. 

The newcomers were told by the members of the Freshman Reception 
Association — an organization of upperclassmen set-up during the summer 
to supervise the week’s activities — they must adhere strictly to the in- 
itiation rules if they wished to be accepted as fellow students by the 
upperclassmen. 

These rules included the wearing of the attire already mentioned, 
strict adherence to safety regulations, and performing tricks and duties 
prescribed by the upperclassmen. 

A favourite among the tricks seemed to have been lining up of several 
froshies and having them march duck-fashion, waving arms, quacking and 
all, for 50 feet or more, or having them form a chorus line and dance can- 
can, 

Another, a much more beneficial trick for the upperclassmen, was 
the basement shoe-shine stand where, for four days, the freshmen shined 
the upperclassmen’s beat-up old shoes free of charge. And, of course, 
when challenged by his elder, a frosh had to sing praises of the school 
and the ‘‘honourable scholars’’ therein. 

However, instead of allowing all the energy and activity of the fresh- 
man to run rampant, some of it was channelled into useful and serious 
projects, such as repairing of the tennis courts and stage equipment in the 
college auditorium. 

The main feature of the week’s serious projects was the Friday 
afternoon carwash for charity, with the proceeds going to the Loyola 
Christmas Fund for the Poor. 

The freshmen’s courage underwent a test Thursday night at the 
auditorium, when each frosh was put through a series of nerve-wracking 
tests. Following these was a Talent Show composed mostly of acts and 
skits by the new students. 

Final event of the week was the Freshman Dance Friday night at 
Royal Hall, at which all the newcomers to Loyola were officially accepted 
by the upperclassmen. 





When the 14-year-old American, J.. Hutchinson 
Mitchell, arrived at Loyola College in 1921, the entire 
student body of the college — then in its 25th year of 
existence — numbered just over sixty. 

Last month, when Rev. J. Hutchinson Mitchell, S.J., 
returned to Loyola— now an institution with an illustrious 
64-year history — the enrolment in the Faculty of Arts, 
Commerce, Science and Engineering has passed the 1,500 
mark, 

It is primarily due to the extraordinary growth of 
Loyola College in the past few years— from 401 students 
in 1955 to 1,550 this year — that the Upper Canadian 
Province of the Society of Jesus has decided to establish 
a new post at Loyola — that of Superior. 

And it is undeniably because of his most impressive 
background and wide-spread experience that the Provin- 
cial, Very Rev. Gordon F. George, S.J., has selected 
Father Mitchell for the single distinction of becoming 
Loyola’s first Superior. 

The post of Superior at Loyola — while a long-esta- 
blished office in large U.S. Jesuit universities and col- 
leges — is the first such office in any Canadian Jesuit 
institution of higher learning. 

As the Superior at Loyola College, Father Mitchell 
is, so to say, ‘‘second in command’’ to the Rector, Very 
Rev. Patrick G. Malone, S.J. The particular area of his 
responsibility is the direction and welfare of the entire 
Jesuit Community: college, high school, parish, and 
other dependent works. 

To his high and demanding post Father Mitchell 
brings a great devotion to duty and a wealth of exper- 
ience of his nearly four decades as a member of the 
Society of Jesus, an educator and an administrator. 

Born in New York City on February 17, 1907, Father 
Mitchell came to Canada in 1921 for a temporary stay as 
a student at Loyola College High School. The following 
year he entered the college and, in 1923, he chose to 
remain in this country permanently and entered the Society 
of Jesus. 

While a freshman in the Arts Faculty, during the 
1922-23 academic year, Father Mitchell was a lineman 
on the college football team, the team that won the Junior 
Intercollegiate championship. 

‘‘The only thing I still haven’t made up my mind 
about,’’ says Father Superior, ‘‘is whether the team won 
the championship because of me or in spite of me.”’ 

Father Mitchell spent his novitiate and juniorate at 
Guelph, Ontario. In 1927, he was transferred for his Phil- 


Meet the Administration and Faculty: 


Rev. J.H.MITCHELL, S.J. 


STARTED AS STUDENT, 
RETURNS AS SUPERIOR 


osophy studies to Heythrop, near Oxford, England, and 
two years later to Pulach, a suburb of Munich, Germany, 
which was then the stomping-ground of the future dictator 
of the Third Reich, Adolf Hitler. 

In 1930, the future Superior of Loyola College re- 
turned to his adopted country for his Regency at Campion 
College, Regina, Saskatchewan. Three years later he 
was transferred to Montreal’s Immaculate Conception for 
his four years of Theology. A 

Father Mitchell was ordained on August 16, 1936, by 
the Archbishop of Montreal, and said his first Holy Mass 
the following day at Loyola College. 

In the following year the young Jesuit once again 
journeyed to Europe, this time to Muenster, Germany, for 
his Tertianship (Ascetical Theology). However, as the 
war clouds began to gather over Europe, he was pustec 
back to Campion College, where he remained for if years 
as professor of German, English, Latin and Mathematics, 
In addition to his teaching duties, he was in charge cf 
all college publications. 

A retreat-master of some esteem, having preached 
widely in Western Canada and United States, Fether 
Mitchell returned to Eastern Canada in 1952, as the 
Superior of the Manresa Retreat House at Beaconsfield, 
near Montreal. 

Two years later he was appointed Rector of Regio- 
polis College, Kingston, Ontario, where, until his appoint- 
ment to the newly-created office of Superior at Loyola 
College, in addition to his duties as Rector, he taught 
several subjects. For three years he also taught Theology 
to the student nurses at St. Joseph’s School of Nursing 
at Hotel Dieu, a well-known Kingston hospital and one 
of the primary training centres of Queen’s University’s 
Medical School. 

At Loyola, in addition to the encompassing duties of 
his office, Father Mitchell is also teacher of remediézu 
mathematics at the college high school. 

Having lived close to 20 years in the West, Father 
Superior nevertheless remained an Easterr.er at heart. He 
recalls with great relish the following incident from his 
early days at Campion College. 

One day, in 1931, during the great dust storms, James 
Charles Cardinal McGuigan of Toronto, then the Arch- 
bishop of Regina, visited the college. Havirg !eerned 
that Father Mitchell was a transplanted New Yorker, he 
asked what had brought him to Canada. 

Father Mitchell, after a glance through the window 
at the raging dust storm outside, replied: ‘‘Your Grace, 
I was led by the Holy Spirit into the desert.”’ 
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R :-SEARCH IN ELECTROCHEMISTRY AT LOYOLA COLLEGE py kurt EKLER 


First of all, what do we mean by 
alectrochemistry? 

Vhen two dissimilar metals are 
placer in a water solution of a salt or 
an acid en electric current results. This 
is generation cf ean electric current by 
chemical means. If two wires are in- 
serted in a conducting solution and con- 
nected to a source of electric current, 
chemical reactions are caused to take 
place near the wires. _ 

The above phenomena are usually 
considered under the heading of elec- 
irocoemistry. 

Electrochemistry cf to-day grew out 
of the early investigations of many ex- 
nerimenters. Vo!ta’s discovery ‘‘On the 
Glectricity Excited by the Mere Contact 





Dr, Kurt Eller, a 38-year-old native 
of Hungary, has been an assistant pro- 
fessor of chemistry at Loyola for the 
past three years. He received his early 
eaueceton in Vienna, where he lived 
with his parents since his early child- 
hood, and left Austria just after the 
Anschluss in 1938. Afier further studies 
at Norwich Technical College, England, 
he arrived in Caneda in 1940. He recei- 
ved his B.Sc. (Hons. Chemistry) from 
MeGill University in 1946, and his 
Ph.D. from the same institution in 1955. 
Prior to joining Loyola's Faculty, he 
was employed from 1946 to 195] as a 
research chemist by Canadian Copper 
Fefiners, Montreal East and Canadian 
Marconi Company, also Montreal, from 
1955 to 1957. At the latter company, he 
worked on two Defence Research Board 
contracts. 

An author of several technical 
papers, Dr. Ekler holds five U:S. and 
Canodian patents, and is a member of 
the American Chemical Society, the 
Canadian Institute of Chemistry, the 
American Electrochemical Society, and 
Sige Xi. 

For the past ihree years, he has 
been doing research on lead-acid stor- 
age battery under a grant from the 
Defence Researca Board and this month 
will be attending the annual meeting of 
the Electrochemical Society in Houston, 
Texas. 
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of Conducting Substances of Different 
Kinds’’ in 1800 was one of the initiators 
of this line of research. 

In 1860 Planté presented to the 
French Academy of Sciences a battery 
for the storage of electrical energy, 
consisting of two sheets of lead separ- 
ated by strips of rubber and rolled into 
the form of a spiral. This was immersed 
in a dilute solution of sulfuric acid. 

This year electrochemists are cele- 
brating the one hundredth birthday of 
the lead-acid storage battery, and it so 
happens that the electrochemical re- 
search at Loyola for the past three 
years has been concerned with this 
battery. 

Secondly, what is meant by research? 
The National Science Foundation de- 
fines research as ‘‘systematic and in- 
tensive study directed toward a fuller 
knowledge of the subject studied and 
use of that knowledge directed toward 
the production of useful materials, 
devices, systems, methods, or proces- 
ses, exclusive of design and production 
engineering’’. Sometimes research is 
defined as those fundamental scientific 
activities designed to extend the bound 
aries of our knowledge or simply as 
investigating the unknown. 

Over a long period of years it was 
possible in the physical sciences for a 
researcher to make significant contri- 
butions to knowledge with very simple 
apparatus, or even just paper and pencil. 

Nowadays the phenomena studied 
are sometimes so complex that the re- 
searcher is seriously handicapped due 
to lack of expensive equipment. 

Academic institutions usually do 
not have the funds to buy these machi- 
nes and it is necessary to interest out- 
side sources in the research problem to 
obtain the money. 

The Defence Research Board of 
Canada has supported the electrochemi- 
cal research at Loyola College for the 
past three years. They are interested 
in the lead-acid battery because of the 
poor behaviour of the battery in cold 
climates. As is widely known, it is very 
difficult, if not impossible to charge-up 
a lead-acid battery at low temperatures. 

Thirdly, what is the project on 
which we are working? A number of 
theories have been proposed over the 
years to account forthe reactions taking 
place in the lead-acid battery. The con- 
troversies that have arisen over these 
theories have been very sharp. 

As far as the over-all effect is con- 
cerned, a theory is now generally ac- 
cepted. However, it accounts only for 
the over-all reaction. 

Although this theory gives us an 
equation for calculating the performance 
of the battery, it leaves us in the dark 


about the actual chemical or physical 
processes that go on at the negative 
and positive plates. It does not tell us 
how the substances are formed, or ex- 


. plain their relation to the transfer of 


electricity through the battery. 

At the negative plate the process 
seems to be relatively simple. 

Reactions occurring at the positive 
plate, however, are not well understood 
as yet, because of several consecutive 
reactions which intervene. 

A storage battery furnishes electri- 
cal energy by virtue of the chemical 
reactions taking place at the electrodes. 
Electrical energy is stored in the form 
of chemical energy. From the change in 
chemical energy that occurs in the 
battery we may gain some knowledge 
about the processes. 

Most metals dissolve when made 
the positive plate in a particular solu- 
tion. However, with lead a point is 
reached at which the potential rises 
suddenly and there is a corresponding 
decrease in current. At the same time 
the lead ceases to dissolve, although 
its appearance is unchanged, It is then 
said to be in the ‘‘passive state’’. 

The problem of ‘‘passivity’’ has in- 
terested many chemists. It is still ne- 
cessary to explain why in the case of 
certain metals dissolution ceases and 
how this resistance to corrosion is 
brought about. 

The problem is complicated by 
changes taking place in the composition 
of the solution near the plates as well 
as on the surface of the plates while 
the measurements are being made. The 
measurements are also influenced by 
the pretreatment and the crystallography 
of the plates. Some reactions at the 
plates may be very rapid, only a minute 
fraction of a second or so and conse- 
quently apparatus has to be available 
to make these determinations. 

Often the first contribution to re- 
search is the development of measuring 
techniques. 

Fourthly and lastly, why do re- 
search? If no research activities are 
undertaken, the teaching faculty, parti- 
cularly in science, tends to teach his- 
tory of science instead of providing the 
students with a foundation enabling 
them to make worthwhile contributions 
later on. 

It is recognized that, at least in the 
physical sciences, it is necessary for 
the fagulty to participate in research 
activities not only for their own benefit 
but also to achieve and maintain intel- 
lectual standards for the academic insti- 
tution and that it is very important for 
the purposes of instruction. Besides 
this, according to the classic definition 
of good research, it is fun. 


Alumni Profile: ERIC W. KIERANS 


FROM ALUMNI VP TO 
STOCK EXCHANGES’ PRESIDENT 


Early last January, at the Loyola Alumni Annual 
Meeting, Eric W. Kierans was elected vice-president of 
the Alumni Association. 

It would seem that our nominating committee were 
very shrewd men in recognizing Eric as ‘‘presidential 
timber’’ for, within a few weeks, he was appointed presi- 
dent of both the Canadian and the Montreal Stock Ex- 
changes. 

Eric graduated from Loyola in 1935 magna cum laude 
in Arts. Immediately upon graduation he went to work for 
the electrical department of Canadian Car, leaving there 
to join Ogilvie Flour Mills as a salesman in the Mari- 
times. His hometown, Montreal, drew him back in 1942 
though, and he engaged in a variety of business activities 
until he had accumulated sufficient capital to start his 
own company, Canadian Adhesives, Ltd., in 1945. 

Wanting more from life and having the will to work for 
it, Eric chose to take graduate studies at McGill. This 
soon led to teaching assignments at that university. In 
1953, he was named full professor in the Department of 
Economics and Political Science, and director of the 
McGill School of Commerce, 

Relatively few men can claim to have played the role 
of industrialist, economist and educator — and then have 
elected to begin all over again, even if not from scratch. 

None who have had any dealings with Eric can fore- 
see anything but success for him in this very complex 
and demanding position he now holds, 

Eric is most emphatic concerning the importance of 
the security exchanges in the well-being and future of 
our country. 

In his own words: 

‘It is generally accepted that one of the most diffi- 
cult problems facing Canadians during the 60’s will be 
the financing of our economic growth. 

‘*The needs for social capital by municipalities and 
provinces will be very heavy, and industry, in its efforts 
to keep pace with world competition, must have frequent 
recourse to the capital markets. 

‘‘To ensure that the savings of this country will be 
invested in the development of our natural resources and 
basic industries is a prime concern. 

‘*The exchanges provide the market place and the 
liquidity that investors need. Strong security exchanges 
are one of the most important elements of sound and 
solid economic growth.”’ 

There is a strong element of national pride in Eric 
Kierans and a sound and sensible view of our country’s 





needs, It is his opinion that, ‘‘Decisions affecting 
Canada’s economic growth must be made in Canada and 
we can best ensure this, not by criticism of foreign in- 
vestment or by political measures designed to hobbie 
outside interests, but by building up and strengthening 
our own institutions.’’ 

In his recent speech to the annual meeting of the 
Canadian Institute of Chartered Accountants in Banff, 
Eric said: 

‘‘Canada should not grant special tax concessions 
and privileges which tend to replace labor with capital; 
rather, tax policies should be directed towards making 
use of the surplus supply of labor and saving the limited 
supply of capital.”’ 

It was also his opinion that ‘‘Canadian Policies 
should be determined solely by economic conditions in 
Canada and not by slavish imitation and adoption of the 
solutions of other nations,’’ 

‘‘The fact that other nations may have more liberal 
depreciation policies is completely irrelevant,’’ he said. 

‘‘Other countries may have solved their unemployment 
problems which we have not; they may be at less ad- 
vanced stages of industrial development than Canada or 
they may be nations with a surplus of savings and capital 
to invest. 

‘‘Our policies must be related to Canadian economic 
conditions. 

‘*tust as the problems of our growth are different from 
those of other nations — so too must be our solutions,”’ 
he advised the delegates. 

As a professor at McGill, Eric had the opportunity to 
stay close to the young people of today and it is his hope 
that he shall be able to maintain this association with 
the School of Commerce as a member of its advisory 
council. 

In looking at the problems of today, Eric asks, ‘“When 
has any age required a greater maturity of thought and 
action from young men and women? 

‘‘It is easy to succumb to’ the mle and authority of 
others — so difficult to forego immediate advantage and, 
by creative effort and energy, to contribute to the solrtion 
of the economic, political and moral problems of the day. 

‘There is foreach one of us a challenge, somewhere.’’ 

This new position which Eric Kierans now holds is 
his particular challenge of the day. His fellow alumni, 
the members of the executive who work with him, the 
professors who taught him, all feel a very warm glow of 
pride in Eric Kierans, President of the Montreal and 
Canadian Stock Exchanges, 


COLLEGE ENROLMENT (cont'd. from Page 1) 


He pointed out further that the students are at the 
crucial time of their lives, at the time when some may 
very thoughtlessly make a decision and this will have 
impact on their entire lives and the lives of other people. 

‘‘There’s no point in climbing into a paper bag and 
fighting your way out. There are enough complexities to 
life without your adding another one,’’ he emphasized. 

Addressing himself primarily to the freshmen, Father 
Rector warned that ‘‘the tolerance of Loyola College with 
people who fail is beginning to run short.’’ 

‘‘You are expected to put some effort into your stu- 
dies the first time. We will tolerate only a certain degree 
of failure, and afterwards, you are out,’’ he stressed, 

He added that there are bound to be failures in col- 
lege, but they are of the students’ own making. 

In conclusion Father Rector pointed out that Loyola 
College is dedicated to things of mind and, as a Catholic 
college, to spiritual things. 


CLASS OF '35 REUNION 


Twenty-five years have gone racing by and the class 
of ’35 called forth their members for a reunion. 

The years have thinned the ranks and distance or 
business commitments made it impossible for others to 
attend, but those that were on hand had a wonderful time. 

The reunion was tied in with the Annual Alumni Golf 
Tournament and more than one member took home a prize. 

_ It was good to see out-of-towners George Collins and 
Father Gerard McGinnis, S.J., reminiscing with localites, 
Gerry Aubut, Paul Emile Grothe, Fred St. Cyr, Fr. Pat 
Ambrose, Fr. Myles Kelly, Fr. Matthew D. Dubee, Fr. Ed 
Penny and Fr. Sandy McDonald and others. 

Fr. Roy Devlin, Fr. John Fredrickson, Fr. Walter 
Miller, Ray Altimas, and by an unexpected out-of-town trip 
Eric Kierans, were unable to join their classmates but 
‘sent their good wishes t) one and all. 





LOYOLA ALUMNI SPECIAL FUND 


This year’s Loyola Alumni Association Special Fund 
Drive, under the chairmanship of Frank Wickham ’50, was 
a greater success than ever before. 

The Executive extend their congratulations and sincere 
thanks to Frank and his fellow alumni who assisted him 
in this great work. 

We wish to advise everyone that receipts will be 
maiied as soon as possible. 


Loyola men might be interested to note that the McGill 
Alme Mater Fund collected $297,047.00 from 12,210 
graduates during 1959 with a total of over $2,000,000.00 


in 12 years. 
* *+ * * 


Lectures in Modern Mathematics at Loyola College, 
Cctober 21st & 22nd. A series of seven lectures, under 
the sponsorship of the Montreal Catholic School Commis- 
sion & St. Joseph’s Teachers’ College, will be given for 
nigh schcol teachers and is open to interested alumni 
also. Registration $2.00. 
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Fr. Provincial, Very Rev. Gordon F. George, S.J., 
with Mr. Frank Ramsperger, S.J., following the 
Reading of the Mandate at the college foyer. 


FRANK RAMSPERGER, S.J. 
OFF TO MIDDLE EAST 


** In doing what we ought, we deserve no praise, be- 
cause it is our duty.’ The list of activities shows that 
Frank does deserve praise for the way he handled our 
major organization this past year, and for other organizing 
which he has done during the eight year stay in our halls. 
Loyola will long be proud of Frank A.” 

The above, copied from the 1953 Loyola College Year 
Book, has proved most true. 

Mr. Ramsperger had to postpone joining the Society of 
Jesus after his graduation for a two-year fight with T.B. 

The first of these he spent in confinement with much 
time to think and plan his future. The second was spent 
as a supplementary teacher in various schools for, while 
he was well again, he still wasn’t strong enough to join 
the Society. 

His two years as a Novice and one year as a Junior 
were spent at Guelph. In 1958, he was transferred to 
Montreal’s Immaculate Conception for his two years of 
Philosophy. It was there that he had heard of the request 
from the Society of Jesus for missionaries for the Middle 
East, and applied to Father General as a volunteer, and 
was accepted. 

Shortly before Mr. Ramsperger left for his new assign- 
ment, a reception was held at Loyola College so that his 
many friends and classmates could join his family in 
wishing him well and be present for the most impressive 
Reading of the Mandate ceremony performed by Father 
Provincial, Very Reverend Gordon F. George, S.J. 

Mr. Ramsperger and an American colleague sailed from 
New York for Naples on August 15th, transferring there 
for Lebanon. 

He will study Arabic in Beirut and Bikfaya to prepare 
for his missionary work. 

The Executive and members of the Loyola Alumni 
Association wish Mr. Ramsperger ‘‘God’s Speed’’ in his 
new work, 


THE LOOKOUT 


1921 
Rev. Henry Smeaton, S.J., a professor of theology at 
Loyola College since 1949, was recently appointed Roman 
Catholic chaplain of the Joyceville Penal Institution near 
Kingston, Ont. 


1924 
Rev. Gerald F. Lahey, S.J., Loyola’s former Rector and 
now on the teaching staff of St. Paul’s College, Winnipeg, 
is well along the road to recovery after a serious stomach 
operation this summer. 


1925 

Al Kennedy, chairman of the Ontario Municipal Board 
was disappointed to miss the Golf Tournament but sent 
his best wishes to all via George Collins. 

1930 

Claude Beaubien has been named to the Commission on 

American Magazines by Mr. Diefenbaker. 
1936 

Rev. Matthew D. Dubee has been appointed parish priest 
of St. Barbara’s Church in Ville LaSalle. 

Lucien G. Rolland of St. Jerome has been named a Di- 
rector of the Bank of Montreal. 

1940 

Rev. Angus J. MacDougall, S.J., has been named Rector 
of Campion College. 

1941 

Bill Brayley has been elected President of Johnson & 
Johnson Ltd. & associated companies. 

Fred McCaffrey is Committee Chairman of Ascension 
Parish for the Catholic Federated Charities this year. 

W.J. (Bill) Riley was elected alderman of Rosemere re- 
cently. 

1944 

Guy Desjardins has been appointed chief Crown Prose- 

cutor for the Montreal judicial district. 
1947 

Bob Fauteux was elected alderman of Rosemere recently 
also. 

1949 

J. Kevin McCabe was recently appointed Associate Pro- 
duct Sales Manager, Plastics, in Montreal by Monsanto 
Canada Limited. Kevin joined the firm in 1953 as a chem- 
ical sales representative and was transferred to the plas- 
tics sales dept. in 1958. 

1950 

Gerry Madigan has been transferred to Halifax by the 
Steel Co. of Canada Limited. Gerry has been with Stelco 
since April 1955. 

Dr. Daniel B. J. Tomiuk has been appointed assistant 
professor of mathematics at Ottawa University, science 
faculty. 

1951 

Gerry McGee was recently appointed Assistant Sales 
Manager, Structural Products with the Dominion Structural 
Steel Co. 

David Q. Patterson recently joined the law firm of 
Stewart, Crepault & McKenna. Dave was editor of the 
Loyola News in 1951. 

1952 

Robert Legare, his wife and two children have moved 
from St. Laurent to Ottawa. 

James J. McKeage has been transferred to Halifax by 
the firm Public & Industrial Relations Limited as their 
Atlantic Region Manager. 

1953 

Rev. Michael McManus, S.J., has been appointed Vice 

Chancellor of the archdiocese of Montreal by His Emin- 


ence, Cardinal Leger. Father McManus is now in Rome to 
study Canon Law. 

Leo Benoiton returns from England this month to work 
as Assistant Research Officer with the National Research 
Council in Hatifax. We were amused to learn from Leo 
that our ‘Alumnus’ really gets around. His last issue 
reached him inEngland via Maracaibo, Venezuela. It seems 
his copy got caught inside one sent to Mauricio Rangel 
‘54 who lives in Maracaibo. Strangely enough these two 
men were lab. partners in Chem. 5 back in 1951. 

Rod Rousseau is now living in Montreal and working 
with Shell Oil Co. here. 

1954 

J. Bruno Pateras has been named Crown Prosecutor. He 
is the youngest of this recently appointed group. 

Gary Patterson has been transferred from England to 
Canada by TCA. He will be located in Montreal. 

Jim Graham has joined the pharmaceutical firm E/lliott- 
Marion and has moved from Kingston to Ottawa. 

1956 

Jean LaFleur and Terry O’Connor passed the Bar exams. 
They were the only Loyola men writing and we congratu- 
late them both on their success. 

Mike O’Driscoll has entered the Jesuit Novitiate at 
Guelph. 

1957 

Joe Poirier, playing football with the Ottawa Rough- 
riders, spent his summer doing youth work in the Ottawa 
area. 

1958 

David Dyson is the National Secretary of the Canadian 

Federation of Catholic College Students. 
1959 

Bob O’Reilly is teaching school in the Lakeshore area 
this year. 

1960 

Vic Mimeault and his bride are now settled in Ames, 
Iowa, while Vic works and studies at Iowa State U. Vic 
writes that it is quite a change to Loyola in many ways, 
with 10,000 students on campus being one of them. 

Dave Beaudoin has entered the Jesuit Novitiate at 
Guelph. 


BIRTHS 
Our congratulations to the following alumni, their wives 
and new members of the family — 


Bob Bedard ‘51, a son on July 5th. 

Dr. Donald Gagnon ‘54, a daughter on July 29th. 

Dr. Henry Mizgala ‘53, a daughter on July 15th, in New- 
York. 

Hugh Peckham ‘50, a son on July 16th, in Granby; 

Dr. Desmond Polan ‘53, a daughter on July 13th. 

Don Brophy ‘53 and Paul Dingle ‘54 received new mem- 
ber of the family during July also. 

Dr. Douglas Kinsella ‘53, a son on August 11th. 


Gordon Marriott ‘39, a new baby in their household dur- 
ing August also. 


Gene Carlin ‘60, a son on September Ist. 

Dr. Alfred Gregory ‘53, a son in September. 

Val Chartier ‘45, a daughter in September. 

Keith English ‘49, a baby in their new St. Bruno home 


Michael Conoley ‘53, and Dave Bedford ‘36, have new 
daughters. 
Leo Conway ‘49, new twin daughters were baptized by 
Rev. Lionel Stanford, S.J. on September 18th. 
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WEDDINGS & ENGAGEMENTS 


Francois Belanger ‘55, married to Marguerite Lacaille 
on September 26th. 

Roman Boyko ‘59, married to Evelyn Cadieux on Sep- 
tember 5th. 

Paul Buckley ‘59, married to Lorraine Koylchuk in Sas- 
katoon on September 10th. 

Christopher (Kit) Clement ’63, married to Ruth E. Pearce 
in Toronto on October Ist. 

Jimmy Clermont ‘59, married to Audrey Friend on Sep- 
tember 9th. 

Robert E. Flynn ‘55, married to Irene Kantor on July 
28th in East Orange, N.J. 

Arthur Garinther ‘57, married to Joyce Benson on Sep- 
tember 17th. 

Guy Gilbert ‘51, married to Lise Dufresne on October Ist. 

Tony Haberl ‘60, married to (Betty) Elizabeth Jane 
Missler recently. 

Dr. Allan Jardin ‘54, recently married to Nancy Staton. 

Victor Korcz ‘54, recently married to Ann Bryja. 

Jean H. Lafleur ‘56, married to Louise Limoges recently. 

Ray Losito ‘56, married to Carine Marie St. Denis on 
August 6th in Spokane, Wash. Ray is studying for his 
Master’s Degree in biochemistry at Gonzaga University. 


Donald Loughman ‘53, married to Courtney Ann Williams 
on August 13th. and now lives inGlen Cove, Long Island, 
N.Y. The ceremony was performed by the bride’s uncle; 
Rev. John Courtney Murray, assisted by Rev. Eric Smith, 
SJ. 

John Rogers ‘57, married to Katherine Dube in Riviere 
du Loup, Que. on October 11th. 

Charles Joseph Tanner Jr. ‘58, married to Patricia K. 
Oncescu on July 2nd and now living in Brockville, Ont. 

Luke Moore Jr. ‘56, married to Ruth Wynands on Sep- 
tember 17th. The bride is the sister of Dr. Earl Wynands 
‘50. 

The following alumni plans to take the big step in the 
near future — 

Tom Brown ‘50, plans to marry Jeannine Binet on Octo- 
ber 22nd in Quebec City. 

Brian Joseph Patterson ‘40, is engaged to Nora Rita 
Winifred McMurray. 
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OBITUARY 
We extend our heartfelt sympathy to the follow- 
ing alumni and families of alumni on their berea- 
vement — 


John Beull ‘50, on the death of his father. 

The family of Norman Saylor, Q.C. ‘29, Norman 
was the first Canadian Iroquois to be admitted to 
the Bar and the first to be made King’s Counsel. 


Rod Rousseau ‘53, on the death of his father. 


Andrew ‘22, Joseph ‘26 and Claude ‘30 Beau- 
bien on the death of their brother. 


The family of Michael Levine ‘60. 
The family of John Vanier ‘14. 


The family of James P. Boyle, father of Larry 
Boyle ‘57. 


COMING EVENTS 


Loyola Alumni Closed Retreat at Manresa, Beaconsfield. 
November 4th, 5th & 6th, 1960. 
Retreat Master: Rev. Ray Oliver, S.J., 
Superior of the House of Studies, 
Bellarmine Hall, Toronto. 
Due to limited accommodation, please make reservations early. 
Information available from: Chairman: Gerry McGee 
RE. 1-2761, NE. 2-2349. 
Committee Members: Frank McNally Dick Pare Ted McNicholl 
HU. 6-7067 RE. 7-0607 HU. 1-8853 
Alumni Office: HU. 8-8701 
Transportation available from Loyola College at 7:30 p.m. 


SOLEMN REQUIEM MASS 
Friday, November 11th, 1960, at 11 a.m. 
for 
Deceased Members of the Staff and Students of Loyola College. 


LOYOLA ALUMNI ANNUAL OYSTER PARTY 
Friday, November 18th, at 8:15 p.m, 
in the Foyer at Loyola College. 
Information available from: Chairman: Ross Hutchings 
VI. 2-4195, RE. 1-0870. 
Committee Members: 

Dan Porteous Cliff Malone Bob Brodrick 

VI. 2-4871 HU. 4-8244 - 

HU. 66621 

Alumni Office: HU. 8-8701 


Val Chartier 
WE. 7-5341 
OX. 5-5556 


